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had has been the way in which they have been 
taught, and, if those in charge of our educational 
administration were broad-minded enough to give 
as the equipment in men and money which they 
lavish on the sciences, the reproach against classi- 
cal teaching would soon be taken away. 

Since these things are so, it seems to me that 
those of us who deplore the present situation would 
do better to insist upon a proper treatment in our 
educational system of the things of the spirit as 
opposed to the so-called practical subjects, and 
would not admit, by reason of the stress of educa- 
tional conditions, that which they would not admit 
if the conditions were ideal. Compromise is fre- 
quently necessary for progress, but this com- 
promise should extend to means, not to ends. With 
regard to ends we at least have no reason- to com- 
promise anything. 



LATIN VERSUS THE CLASSICS 

Criticism of the place of Latin and Greek in mod- 
ern education has taken many directions; yet still 
the garrison of the classical stronghold goes on for 
the most part assuming that it is really one strong- 
hold rather than two. The criticism, of late, has 
been perhaps less acrimonious than formerly. In 
America, at least, the opponents of classical study 
have possibly enjoyed enough in the way of con- 
cession to make them magnanimous. Moreover 
the familiar notion that the Classics are 'unpractical' 
probably has less weight than it once had. We 
have come to realize fairly well that, for the un- 
technical multitude of us, the visibly practical sub- 
jects taught in school are not many besides reading 
and writing, the duties of life being mainly learned 
in the doing of them. It has been commonly ob- 
served that even the natural sciences, interesting as 
they are for everyone to know about, rarely make 
one any the more independent of the gas man or 
the plumber or the cook, and this observation has 
perhaps been as fruitful for the humanistic side 
as has denunciation of the Philistines. Neverthe- 
less the classicist has little of his former serene 
confidence in raising the slogan of 'the humanities', 
since obviously these elements in educational appa- 
ratus have long ceased to coincide simply with what 
is written in Greek and Latin. 

He must give particular reasons, and the ground 
of ' the defence of classical study has shifted very 
much. For many generations the great motive 
avowed for reading Latin and Greek was the ideal 
standard of ancient literary art. More recently, in 
various guises, the philological end of the argument 
has been popularized. Among the supposable re- 
sults of studying the classic languages, it is evi- 
dently worth while to distinguish between those 
results which are actually realized and those which 
more usually are not; and while the arguments for 



the study are strong enough to sustain much, it is 
clear that they will not sustain all that the tradi- 
tional classicist has tried to hang upon them. We 
ought to detach, more definitely than we do, the 
defence of Latin as ordinary educational material 
from that of 'the Classics' in the aggregate. The 
study of Latin and Greek meets certain fundamental 
requirements in education, but perhaps it more thin 
meets them. One language without the other may 
after all be the proper quantity. 

In practice the separation has already been largely 
accomplished. But occupants of chairs of classical 
philology are still very wont to deprecate suggestions 
which involve doubt of the 'true solidarity of clas- 
sical studies'. The dropping of the Greek require- 
ment in places where that of Latin is still main- 
tained has gone as a concession from the classical 
side often only less reluctant than elsewhere the 
surrender of both languages. Yet if, for the great 
body of students who are to receive the particular 
type of education implied by the A. B. diploma, 
which has always been not only untechnical but 
largely literary, the plan of requiring Latin and 
not Greek has right reason behind it, surely it ought 
not to be accepted as a mere unwelcome compromise 
by those whose personal interests are in the 
Classics; their authority ought to be less subject to 
discount than it often is in the plea for 'at least 
Latin' among the studies required for the Bachelor 
of Arts degree. 

The Latin language, to the modern student, has 
two chief aspects of interest, one related to its place 
in history, the other to its scientific value in purely 
linguistic study. 

We will not claim too much for the historic worth 
of Latin literature in comparison with others, though 
certainly the Latin writers said some things so 
finally well that they have made, as the enthusiast 
can maintain, 'plagiarists of all succeeding races'. 
The Latin language, however, brings us into contact 
with the whole range of relations between our 
modern life and the world-empire which was the 
climax of antiquity. Though the subject has 
evoked many a platitude, it is perennially fit to 
arouse enthusiasm. Out of that empire have come 
the greatest nations and civilizations that we know, 
and of our vast and complicated inheritance from 
it there is many a wide domain that is ill-compre- 
hended without reference to its source. Roman 
civilization summed up the ancient world. In 
numberless ways it is more closely connected with 
the world of our day than is the Greek, and that is 
why, though Greek literature is an even bettor 
theme for admiration, the preponderance of histori- 
cal reasons in a choice between them is all with 
the Latin. But why not take both Greek and Latin 
literatures, so far as we want them, in translation? 

Certainly most of the things which are worth the 
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ordinary student's while are accessible in transla- 
tions, some of these so good as to be themselves 
classics of their kind ; and as to the loss of the 
'aroma' of the original, there is forever a lurking 
doubt how much of this special thing is really per- 
ceived at all by students who do not understand 
the sense of a passage until they have turned it 
into a vernacular rendering of their own. Prob- 
ably even they get a little of it. But there is not 
much novelty in the opinion that many persons who 
have never learned the Greek alphabet know from 
translations more of the masterpieces of Greek liter- 
ature than does the average classical sophomore 
who has struggled through a small quantity Of them 
in the original texts. And such an admission would 
evidently be compromising for the Latin also, if we 
studied Latin chiefly to get a knowledge of Latin 
literature. 

But we do not. Often as the distinction is over- 
looked, we study Greek substantially for its litera- 
ture, Latin for the language; and upon the differ- 
ence hinges nearly the whole question of the busi- 
ness of the Classics in modern education. Natu- 
rally in the one case as in the other the language is 
learned in reading what is written in it. But ; n 
final motive, in what makes the labor of learning 
worth while, the distinction is so completely true 
that, when we consider how far the Greek ideals 
have passed the limits of the speech in which they 
were originally expressed, and how many other 
things there are to know, the claims of the Greek 
language to a share of the ordinary student's time 
seem indeed factitious. 

There will always be students of Greek, and the 
Greek language will always have its place among 
the opportunities of a university curriculum, but 
the habit of so many classicists, of linking to- 
gether Latin and Greek as if in classical philology 
they were an inseparable union, has probably done 
very much to prejudice in less devoted minds the 
whole claim of the essential classical element in 
general education. To be sure, the ancients did not 
always distinguish sharply between Greek and Ro- 
man literary history. Roman critics, in fact, 
with characteristic appropriativeness, seem to have 
tried to merge them. But that a Roman gentleman 
got much of his culture in Greek and even imagined 
himself half native to it, by way of difference from 
the barbarians, is evidently no more a reason why 
young Americans or Englishmen should do the same 
than is the indebtedness of English literature '.0 
French literature a reason why an educated Hindoo 
should not learn English without studying French 
as a necessary concomitant. 

There is of course often a certain snobbery con- 
cerned in the matter, though by no means chiefly 
to be found among those who know the Classics 



best. We remember Herbert Spencer's elaborate 
assertion in his inquiry What Knowledge is of 
Most Worth, that the prevailing motive for giving 
boys a classical education is "conformity to public 
opinion"; we can easily retort from his Autobiog- 
raphy that Spencer himself did not happen to like 
the Classics, and also that conformity to public 
opinion would probably for most people determine 
the choice of an established system of education 
even if it had chanced to meet his philosophic ap- 
proval. Moreover the bond which is sometimes 
called the freemasonry of classical letters, however 
tenuous it may be, is often a thing very real and 
very fine; and perhaps to some people the classical 
grapes are merely sour. But classical education is 
indeed a fetich, quite simply, in sequestered cor- 
ners of many hearts, and this in its way tends to 
keep up the demand for popular consumption of 
the time-honored classical curriculum entire. 

The philological utility of having Greek for lin- 
guistic comparison with Latin is very evident, but 
for the student who is not a philological specialist 
it is a matter of slight concern. Yet even the most 
elementary study of Latin is a philological affair. 
The gain which the pupil makes in comprehension 
of the significance of words in his native English 
is too familiar to need mention. Jules Lemaitre 
once suggestively said of his Latin education that 
it enabled him not only to keep for the words their 
true sense, but even sometimes to "invigorate (for- 
tifier) them by recalling them to relation with their 
etymological significance". This is hardly less true 
for English than for a Romance language like the 
French. In one respect it is even more so, since 
it is so largely our vocabulary of abstract and gen- 
eral terms that is derived from the Latin, with v.o 
cognate simple words in English to interpret them. 
The keenness of our understanding of the phrase- 
ology of thought and reflection depends often upon 
our appreciation of the Latin metaphors which un- 
derlie our words. "Hence", says Dr. W. T. Har- 
ris, who has specially insisted upon the point, "even 
a little study of Latin makes a great difference i\i 
the grasp of the mind as regards generalization and 
principles". 

But the linguistic value of Latin study lies largely 
in the way it brings into view the universal types 
of expression. It is the ordinary student's best 
available medium for acquiring a sense of the logic 
of language, the essential science of the utterance 
of thought. The -fitting together of words in a 
complex Latin sentence is a far-reaching revelation 
to the boy whose own thinking is in a non-inflected 
language like ours. In its classical form the Latin 
is largely an artificial language, constructed and 
hedged about for literary uses. We know that the 
ordinary speech of the Roman populace, even in 
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the most classical period, was in many respects dif- 
ferent from the language of Rome's literature. And 
notwithstanding all the cant that has been uttered 
about classic models, there really is a particular 
truth still in the linguistic judgment of the Middle 
Ages, that while the 'vulgar tongue' follows custom 
the Latin follows art. Allan P. Ball 

College of the City of New York 

(To be Concluded) 



REVIEWS 

Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae. Vol. II, pars II. 
By Hermann Dessau. Berlin : Weidmann 
(1006). 

The present volume emphasizes the fact that the 
study of Latin inscriptions is entering on a new 
period, which is to be characterized not so much 
by the discovery and publication of new inscriptions 
as by the fuller utilization of the material already 
accessible. The most notable achievement in Latin 
epigraphy during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century was the publication of the Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Latinarum. In that great work, the inscrip- 
tions still extant in the original have been exam- 
ined, as far as possible, by experts ; the discussion 
of the credibility of the earlier copyists, and the 
criticism of inscriptions preserved only in manu- 
script have been placed on a sound basis ; and the 
innumerable inscriptions recorded at one time or 
another since the revival of learning have been 
brought within the compass of a single publication, 
provided with the necessary commentaries, arranged 
according to geographical units and logical sub- 
headings, and indexed. 

Fortunately, the period of preparation of the 
Corpus coincided with a period of unprecedented 
archaeological activity throughout most of the 
countries which belonged to the Roman Empire, so 
that we find ourselves to-day not only better equip- 
ped for the study of the inscriptions than our pred- 
ecessors, but actually in possession of a vastly great- 
er number of the inscriptions themselves. 

Epigraphists and historians are now proceeding 
to classify, compare, tabulate and, when feasible, to 
reduce to statistical form the inscriptions now at 
hand. The effect of all this on our conception of 
the Roman civilization is obvious. The lurid pages 
of Tacitus, the anecdotes, gossip and scandal of the 
capital as told by Suetonius and the Augustan His- 
torians, the adulation of the panegyrists and the 
martyrologies of the Christians are to be supple- 
mented by inscriptions illustrating the public and 
private life of the Romans, their religious ideas 
and usages, social institutions and the like, and by 
tables based on the inscriptions, showing the de- 
velopment of the road-system and the frontier de- 



fences, the enrolment of provincials and barbarians 
in the army at different periods, the distribution 
of cults, the development of non-classical features 
in the language, the average age of marriage and 
average duration of life, the development of the 
bureaucratic system of administration, the spread of 
Christianity, and many such matters concerning 
which the literary sources either leave us in ignor- 
ance or present a picture distorted out of all pro- 
portion by their own bias and limitations. There 
are four classes of evidence — the literature, Pagan 
and Christian ; the technical writers, especially the 
Jurists; the inscriptions; and the monumental re- 
mains — with which the future historian of the Ro- 
man Empire must be equally familiar, and which 
he must blend together in his reconstruction of the 
Roman civilization. It is in the fields of Epigraphy 
and Archaeology that Gibbon, if he should come to 
life, would find that the greatest advances have 
been made since his day. 

Dessau's Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae marks a 
distinct step in the direction of putting Latin In- 
scriptions at the service of the historian. It nat- 
urally supersedes the earlier collections of similar 
scope, as it profits by the advances made in the 
Corpus. Its purpose is to bring together in a few 
volumes those Latin inscriptions which are most 
important by reason of their subject matter, to- 
gether with some which have a purely linguistic 
importance. The book is intended partly for 
scholars dealing with Roman history, partly for use 
as an introduction to the subject for beginners. 
The text of the inscriptions is printed in ordinary 
type, like that in the texts of the authors in com- 
mon use. The brief commentary appended to each 
inscription, with its discussion of difficult points 
and its references to the handbooks of history and 
antiquities, is well adapted to the needs of both 
classes of readers. Even those who have ready 
access to the Corpus will find Dessau's work ex- 
tremely useful. The inscriptions are admirably ar- 
ranged according to classes and sub-divisions, and, 
within the latter, according to date, so that the 
book is an organic whole; contiguous inscriptions 
throw light on one another, and it is possible to read 
from the beginning to the end of a volume with 
sustained interest. It is the raw material out of 
which history is made, arranged as far as possible 
so as to tell its own story. 

When finished, the work is to be in three vol- 
umes. Vol. I appeared in 1892, Vol. II, Pars I, in 
1902. The present half-volume deals with the 
records of burial societies and trade guilds; with 
servants, artisans and professional people; with the 
various classes of tomb inscriptions; with signa- 
tures, labels and the like found on pottery, lamps, 
weights, roof-tiles and other miscellaneous objects; 
and with such special categories as the stone cal- 



